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The  Need  for  the 
Residential  School 

BY  JOHN  P.  BEST 
Principal,  Department  for  the  Blind 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


Sparse  population  in  some  geographic  areas 
makes  it  impractical  and  often  virtually 
impossible  to  have  adequate  facilities  for 
visually  handicapped  children.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  state 
to  provide  as  adequate  an  education  for  these 
children  as  is  provided  for  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  state;  the  question  is  not  whether 
this  should  be  done,  but  rather  how  to  do  it 
efficiently  and  economically  without  sacrific- 
ing the  quality  of  the  education,  and  without 
damaging  the  personality  of  the  child,  or 
interfering  with  the  home  ties. 

The  residential  school  can,  and  often  does, 
have  the  staff  and  facilities  to  educate  the 
children;  it  should  also  be  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  whole  child  and  his  total 
life  adjustment.  By  explaining  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  achieving  these  goals, 
and  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  solutions  and 
techniques  involved  therein,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  shall  come  to  an  understanding  of  what 
can  be  done. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  program  being 
carried  out,  the  quality  of  the  work  should  be 
our  first  concern.  The  most  important  in- 
gredient is  a  good  staff  of  teachers,  house- 
parents,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  training  and 
attitude  of  the  professional  staff  are  of  prime 
significance.  The  high  quality  of  the  staff  can 
be  achieved  through  graduate  and  under- 
graduate training,  in-service  training,  work- 
shop participation,  and  study.  The  key  to 
the  success  of  the  techniques  and  principles 


involved  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
rest  of  this  paper. 

Mobility 

The  ability  to  effectively  move  about  from 
place  to  place  is  a  subject  which  has  caused 
considerable  discussion  and  received  much 
study,  particularly  in  recent  years.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  skills  needed  by  a  well 
functioning  blind  person.  In  the  residential 
school  this  need  is  being  met  in  several  ways. 
In  some  schools  there  is  a  full-time  trained 
mobility  instructor  working  with  the  students 
on  both  an  individual  and  group  basis;  in  other 
schools  this  function  is  handled  mainly  by  the 
physical  education  teachers,  or  by  a  part  time 
orientor;  and  many  schools  use  more  than  one 
person.  The  important  thing  is  not  so  much 
who  does  the  job  as  how  it  is  done.  In  the  rural 
residential  school  the  instruction  of  cane  travel 
presents  different  problems  from  those  met  in 
a  metropolitan  area.  The  basic  cane  techniques 
may  be  the  same,  but  the  terrain  and  its  navi- 
gation are  different;  the  important  thing  there- 
fore is  to  adapt  the  technique  to  fit  the  local 
area,  and  to  include  techniques  which  can  be 
used  in  varying  situations. 

Reading  and  Writing  Braille 

The  language  arts  are  very  important  to  the 
education  of  any  child,  but  particularly  to  the 
education  of  the  blind  child.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation he  receives  must  of  necessity  come 
through  reading  and  listening.  This  is  true  of 
children  in  general,  but  much  more  so  of  blind 
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children.  Much  can  and  should  be  done  to 
provide  meaningful  exploratory  experience 
for  the  blind  child,  but  there  is  no  way  in  which 
he  can  receive  all  the  wealth  of  incidental  visual 
learning  which  the  sighted  child  can  receive 
without  effort  or  conscious  strife.  The  very 
factor  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  blind 
children  need  to  be  good  readers  and  have  a 
broad  vocabulary  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  blind  reader.  The  fact  that  the 
blind  person  does  no  incidental  reading  of 
signs,  book  covers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  difficulty  with 
spelling  and  vocabulary.  These  are  the  two 
language  areas  which  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  teachers,  and  we  should  examine 
our  teaching  techniques  very  carefully. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  even  the 
best  blind  students  are  notoriously  poor  spel- 
lers. There  appears  to  be  another  factor  opera- 
ting which  is  one  more  instance  of  a  desirable 
skill  that  hinders.  Most  experts  agree  that 
grade  two  braille  is  a  boon  to  the  blind  reader, 
and  that  grade  one-and-a-half  braille  text- 
books should  rarely  be  used.  Teachers  are  told 
during  their  training  that  small  children  should 
learn  grade  two  braille  at  once.  Spelling  is 
taught  another  way.  The  children  learn  signs 
that  stand  for  whole  words,  but  cannot  spell 
the  words,  then  they  learn  to  spell  the  whole 
words,  but  cannot  recognize  the  contracted 
forms  of  the  same  word  context — and  what  a 
dilemma  this  presents!  It  seems  that  a  child 
may  become  a  good  reader  or  a  good  speller, 
but  not  both. 

With  the  great  number  of  students  being 
educated  in  our  schools  and  programs  for  the 
blind  today,  this  problem  is  more  acute  than 
ever.  It  is  compounded  by  the  time  factor. 
There  simply  is  not  enough  time  in  the  day  to 
adequately  cover  all  of  the  areas  of  need 
for  children  in  our  schools;  hence  the  resi- 


dential school  eight-period  day.  A  great  deal 
of  time  and.  effort  go  into  the  study  and  pract- 
ice of  all  communication  skills  in  the  average 
residential  school,  and  the  techniques  which 
are  being  used  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  experience  and  study  of  the  problems. 
The  students  usually  achieve  proficiency  in 
reading,  but  not  as  often  in  spelling.  I  wish  I 
had  all  the  answers  to  solve  this  problem, 
but  I  can  only  suggest  that  we  study  it  thor- 
ought  and  attempt  to  develop  techniques 
which  will  improve  the  situation. 

Efficient  Living  Skills 

This  is  another  area  of  vital  importance  to 
the  blind  person.  By  "efficient  living  skills" 
I  mean  such  areas  as  personal  appearance, 
manners,  personality,  the  art  of  conversation, 
good  taste,  etc.  Many  of  these  skills  are  learn- 
ed by  the  sighted  person  by  casual  observation 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  incidental 
learning  of  other  material  which  I  discussed 
earlier.  Since  the  blind  person  find  this  avenue 
closed  to  him  he  must  rely  on  other  means  to 
learn  these  things — mainly  on  what  others  tell 
him.  There  is  an  expression,  "Even  your  best 
friend  won't  tell  you."  This  is  too  often  true  of 
the  blind  person.  His  friends  hesitate  to  men- 
tion that  his  clothes  are  out  of  style  or  in  poor 
taste.  He  wonders  whether  a  silent  room 
means  his  listeners  are  in  rapt  attention  or 
glancing  disapprovingly  at  each  other.  He 
wonders  how  well  his  words  are  being  received. 
The  blind  person  must  rely  on  clues  other  than 
facial  expression  to  give  him  these  hints. 

Since  there  are  so  many  areas  which  need 
attention  if  an  individual  is  to  develop  fully 
in  the  areas  of  social  skills  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, it  is  felt  that  a  special  class  should 
be  devoted  to  this  area.  In  our  school,  one 
period  per  day  is  spent  in  this  very  work  at 
several  grade  levels.  The  posture  and  health 
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aspects  are  coordinated  with  the  formal  class 
instruction  by  the  physcial  education  teachers 
and  the  nurse.  There  is  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  real  life  practical  experience  in  de- 
veloping skills  in  the  dormitory  and  through 
many  extra-curricular  activities.  Special  in- 
struction in  good  tabble  manners  and  effective 
techniques  for  handling  food  and  drink  is  con- 
ducted in  the  dining  room  each  noon.  The 
benefits  derived  from  this  type  of  fully  co- 
ordinated program  are  far-reaching  and  fully 
justify  the  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  in- 
volved- Academic  knov/ledge  is  important,  but 
of  little  use  if  the  individual  is  poorly  adjusted 
or  cannot  get  along  with  others.  A  presentable 
appearance,  good  manners,  and  a  pleasing 
personality  are  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
our  blind  and  partially  sighted  children  as  they 
are  to  other  children,  but  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  acquired  are  different. 

Adaptation  of  Material 

There  are  many  textbooks  available  in  large 
type,  braille,  talking  book,  and  tape.  These 
materials  are  certainly  necessary  and  useful, 
but  they  do  not  take  care  of  the  reading  needs 
of  all  the  children.  Many  supplemental  mate- 
rials are  not  available  in  the  desired  medium, 
or  are  available  so  much  later  than  the  print 
materials  that  the  visually  handicapped  person 
is  put  at  an  intellectual  disadvantage.  There 
are  ways  to  alleviate  the  problem,  but  it  seems 
a  difficult  task  indeed  to  remove  it  entirely. 
The  use  of  volunteers,  readers,  individual  tape 
Recorders,  and  the  combined  ingenuity  of  the 
students  and  teachers  are  the  most  frequent 
techniques  used  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem.  Science  materials  can  also  be  used  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  often  realized. 
Without  going  into  detail  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  well  trained  science  teacher  with 
creative  leanings  can  devise  many  experiments 
that  are  excellent  and  that  can  be  performed 


by  the  students  themselves.  The  key  is  creative 
non-conformity. 

Cootdinatd  Program 

Even  the  most  modern  residential  schools 
cannot  provide  all  the  courses  that  are  offered 
in  the  large  comprehensive  public  high  schools. 
The  core  curriculum  and  the  special  skill  sub- 
jects such  as  braille,  typing,  mobility,  etc.,  are 
present  in  the  residential  school  in  the  courses 
required  to  meet  state  graduation  require- 
ments. The  elective  courses  can  be  secured  by 
the  coordination  of  the  local  public  school  and 
the  agency.  The  students  attend  regular  classes 
and  the  residential  school  staff  members  prov- 
ide any  help  that  is  needed.  The  biggest  prob- 
lems are  presented  by  the  lengthy  reading 
assignments  and  the  supplemental  materials 
which  are  not  available  in  braille.  Another 
factor  is  the  size  of  the  public  school  classes 
which  often  prohibits  the  individual  attention 
sometimes  required  for  mastery  of  the  subject. 
The  residential  school  people  provide  taped 
materials,  correlate  textbook  chapters,  act  as 
readers,  and  serve  as  general  resource  persons 
for  the  students  and  the  public  school  staff  as 
needed.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  this 
sort  of  exchange  is  extremely  beneficial  to  all 
involved.  The  best  interests  of  the  students  are 
served;  the  experience  is  broadening  for  the 
staff  members  of  both  schools;  and  excellent 
public  relations  result  as  one  of  the  fringe 
benefits. 

Physical  Fitness  i 

The  area  of  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment is  a  very  important  aspect  of  a  good  resi- 
dential school  program.  A  strong,  healthy 
body  is  an  asset  to  everyone.  The  need  is  even 
greater  for  a  blind  person  because  of  the  extra 
energy  necessarily  expended  in  the  normal 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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School  Closing 

Our  school  term  will  conclude  on  Friday, 
May  28th.  Our  children  who  will  be  going 
home  by  bus,  train  or  airplane  will  leave  on 
Saturday,  May  29th.  PLEASE  NOTIFY 
THE  OFFICE  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  as 
to  whether  you  will  be  coming  to  take  your 
child  home  or  if  you  wish  your  child  to  travel 
on  public  transportation. 

Graduation 

We  have  ten  students  graduating  this  year 
from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf.  There  are 
no  graduates  from  the  Department  for  the 
Blind. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERIVCES  for  our 
graduates  will  be  held  on  SUNDAY,  MAY 
23,  at  3:00  p.m.  The  Reverend  Rodney 
Rynearson,  pastor  of  Faith  Lutheran  Church 
of  Spokane,  Washington  and  Christ  Lutheran 
Church  of  Montana  will  conduct  the  services. 
Reverend  Rynearson  has  worked  with  many 
of  our  children  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
devoted  his  life  to  work  with  the  deaf.  He 
travels  extensively  as  missionary  to  the  Luther- 
an deaf  of  Eastern  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Montana. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  for 
the  graduating  class  will  be  held  on  FRIDAY 
EVENING,  MAY  28,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
school  auditorium.  Mr.  Paul  Babbit,  Super- 
visor of  Special  Education  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  will  give  the  principal  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Babbit  is  new  to  Montana  having 
come  here  from  Wisconsin  last  December.  He 
has  been  very  interested  in  our  educational 
program  and  has  been  very  helpful  in  promot- 
ing services  for  our  school. 

Special  awards  and  prizes  earned  by  various 
students  will  be  given  during  the  commence- 
ment program. 

All  parents,  relatives  and  visitors  are  wel- 
program  may  take  their  children  from  school 
come  to  these  programs.  Parents  attending  the 
immediately  after  the  Commencement  Pro- 
gram if  they  wish. 

THE  TENTATIVE  DATES  for  the  open- 
ing of  school  next  fall  are  September  7th, 
for  students  to  return  to  school,  and  Sept- 
ember 8th,  classes  begin. 

Sometimes  in  August  you  will  receive  defi- 
nite notice  either  confirming  these  dates  or 
providing  you  with  new  dates. 

Re;  A  Tofal  and  Concerted  EHort 

BY  EDWARD  L.  SCOUTEN,  Principal 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf 

In  education  of  the  deaf,  particularly  in  the 
upper  school  and  college  levels,  there  have 
always  tended  to  be  rather  definite  lines  se- 
parating the  various  academic  disciplines  one 
from  the  other.  Thus  a  mathematics  teacher  in- 
structs only  in  mathematics,  a  history  teacher 
instructs  only  in  history  and  so  on.  Each 
teacher  remains  strictly  within  the  confines  of 
his  own  specific  subject  area  and  frequently 
disregards  the  existence  of  any  others.  What- 
ever the  strength  of  this  concept  of  organiz- 
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ation  may  be  relative  to  high  schools  or  colleges 
for  the  hearing,  it  embodies  a  marked  weak- 
ness if  incorporated  into  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  the  deaf,  because  it  fails  to 
clarify  and  emphasize  the  unity  of  all  know- 
ledge under  the  aegis  of  English,  receptive  anvi 
expressive.  Actually,  without  English,  there  is 
no  knowledge  insofar  as  the  English  speaking 
world  is  concerned.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  has  made  higher 
education  of  the  prelingual  deaf  a  possibility. 

The  Upper  School  of  the  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  cognizant  of  the  afore- 
said fact,  has  reorganized  to  the  extent  that 
every  teacher,  regardless  of  his  specific  subject 
area,  has  become  a  teacher  of  English  com- 
position, with  his  specif  ice  subject  interest  pro- 
viding the  material  for  English  compositions. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  science  teacher  not  only  dis- 
cusses his  subject  in  English,  but  he  requires 
frequent  short  English  compositions  and  re- 
ports upon  whatever  phases  of  the  subjects  are 
under  discussion.  Through  this  practice  Eng- 
lish is  not  a  specific  subject  per  se,  but  an  inte- 
gral part  of  whatever  subject  is  under  consider- 
ation. 


English  for  the  prelingual  deaf  at  the  high 
school  or  college  levels  must  be  more  than  a 
subject;  it  must  be  a  working  tool,  just  as  it 
should  be  at  the  primary  and  intermediate 
levels.  Anything  less  than  a  total  and  concerted 
effort  at  all  academic  levels,  to  present  English 
as  a  vital  and  indispensable  medium  of  com- 
munication, is  to  perpetuate  the  basic  defici- 
ency in  modern  education  of  the  deaf. 

— The  Pelican 

Five  MSDB  Teachers 
Receive  Grants 

From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
five  members  of  the  MSDB  faculty  will  soon 
be  taking  in  summer  school  as  the  result  of 
grants  awarded. 

Down  at  the  Golden  Gate  will  be  Mrs. 
Fasbender  and  Miss  Kennedy,  both  of  the 
Department  of  the  Blind,  who  will  study  at 
San  Francisco  State  College. 

And  in  historic  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Somppi 
and  Mrs.  Woerner,  teachers  for  the  deaf, 
will  attend  Smith  College  in  Northampton. 

Mr.  LeMieux  will  participate  in  Gallaudet 
College's  summer  program. 


Grant  Winners 

Left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Fasbender 
Mrs.  Woerner 
Mr.  LeMieux 
Mrs.  Somppi 
Miss  Kennedy 
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College  To  Enlarge 
Graduate  School 

A  Graduate  School  has  been  established  at 
Gallaudet  College  by  the  college's  Board  of 
Directors.  The  purpose  of  the  new  school  is  to 
prepare  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  specialists  in 
certain  necessarily  allied  fields. 

The  establishment  of  this  Graduate  School 
allows  for  the  expansion  of  courses  of  study 
offered  by  Gallaudet  College.  New  curricula 
leading  to  masters  degrees  will  be  offered  in 
audiology,  speech  pathology,  and  education  of 
the  deaf  and  hard-of -hearing  children. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  Graduate  School 
is  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  specialized 
programs  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Speci- 
fically, it  plans  to  bring  together  and  stress  the 
interrelationships  among  the  professional 
specialties  of  audiology,  speech  pathology, 
and  the  education  of  hearing  impaired  chil- 
dren. 

Another  aspect  is  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  specialization  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  hearing  impaired  children.  Thus 
curricula  leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  nurs- 
ery education  and  elementary  education  of  the 
hearing  impaired  will  be  included.  Moreover, 
a  program  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
secondary  school  levels  will  be  initiated.  The 
secondary  programs  will  include  the  content 
areas  of  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
and  English. 

Dr.  Robert  Frisina,  director  of  the  Gal- 
laudet College  Hearing  and  Speech  Center, 
has  been  appointed  first  Dean  of  the  new 
Graduate  School.  Dr.  Frisina,  who  joined  the 
Gallaudet  faculty  in  1956,  brings  to  his  new 
position  a  wide  experience  in  the  education 
and  problems  of  the  deaf.  Many  consider  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  specialists  in 


the  field  of  audiology  and  of  hearing  impaired 
child. 

He  served  as  UNESCO  consultant  to  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Hong  Kong, 
China,  for  a  two-month  period  to  plan  a  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  deaf  children  in 
Hong  Kong.  He  has  been  consultant  to  the 
Department  of  Maternal  Health  and  Child 
Welfare  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Public 
Health  since  1957  and  is  a  consultant  to  the 
proposed  research  institute  at  the  Houston 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  Texas  Medical 
Center. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  interest- 
ed in  obtaining  information  regarding  entrance 
requirements,  fellowships,  and  the  various  cur- 
ricula  leading  to  the  master's  degree  may  write 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

—Gallaudet  Record 

Residential  School  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

routine  of  everyday  living.  Because  of  this, 
physical  fitness  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  resi- 
dential school  philosophy.  Competitive  sports 
are  a  part  of  the  program  and  much  is  heard 
about  such  activities  as  league  bowling,  wrestl- 
ing, swimming,  track,  and  other  similar  events. 
Although  these  activities  are  important  in  the 
well-rounded  physical  education  program  it  is 
the  non-athlete  who  needs  the  most  work  and 
who  stands  to  benefit  the  most;  hence  the 
physical  fitness  program  with  emphasis  on 
calisthenics,  exercises,  posture,  coordination, 
and  balance.  It  is  my  opinion  that  most  resi- 
dential schools  have  physical  fitness  programs 
which  far  surpass  the  average  public  school 
programs  for  sighted  children.  Physical  reha- 
bilitation for  the  child  with  the  physical  defects 
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besides  blindness  is  another  aspect  of  tbe 
program  and  one  which,  more  than  any  other, 
must  be  geared  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  each  child. 

Multiply  Handicapped  Children 
In  the  Residentai  School 

More  than  ever  before  educators  find  their 
classes  and  schools  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  multiply  handicapped  children.  There 
are  several  theories  as  to  why  we  find  so  many 
of  these  children  in  our  various  programs. 
Whatever  the  reason,  these  children  are  very 
much  with  us  and  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
provide  maximum  programs  for  them. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  special 
classroom  for  children  who  are  slow  learners. 
This  is  the  approach  we  are  trying  at  the  Idaho 
School  this  year.  It  involves  utilization  of  staff, 
selection  of  curriculum,  and  study  of  the 
broad  differences  in  the  children.  Problems 
present  themselves  when  we  are  attempting  to 
set  up  a  program  of  this  kind;  however,  this  is 
not  an  area  to  be  avoided  or  regarded  with  awe. 
Very  little  exists  in  the  way  of  precedent  and 
my  advice  is  to  move  into  the  area  boldly,  ex- 
periment, make  mistakes  if  need  be,  but  make 
the  plunge.  How  else  will  we  make  any  pro- 

Special  scheduling  for  the  multiply  handi- 
capped child  is  another  solution  to  some  of 
the  problems  he  presents.  Utilize  the  talents 
and  special  abilities  of  all  the  staff.  Make  every 
period  a  meaningful  experience  for  the  child. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  to 
follow  the  same  schedule  as  his  age  group  or 
classmates.  The  important  thing  is  for  him  to 
have  the  kind  of  educational  experiences 
which  will  help  him  to  function  as  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  his  community  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 


help  him  to  "help  himself"  in  achieving  that 
goal. 

General  Goals  of  the 
Residential  School 

At  this  point  I  think  it  might  be  valuable  to 
list  the  general  goals  of  the  residential  school 
as  I  see  them: 

1)  Maximum  development  of  the  total  child. 

2)  A  superior  academic  eduaction. 

3)  A  vocational  eduaction  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  individual. 

4)  College  preparation  for  students  who  will 
benefit  from  it. 

5)  Post-high  school  counseling  for  students. 

6)  Preservation  of  home  and  community 
ties. 

7)  Total  independence. 

8)  Helping  the  individual  to  help  himself. 

There  are  many  more  things  which  might 
be  discussed,  but  I  find  it  virtually  impossible 
to  mention  all  of  the  aspects  of  residential 
school  education  which  are  of  significance. 
I  hope  that  this  brief  discussion  of  some  of 
thje  outstanding  factors  in  the  residential 
school  program  will  help  others  to  better 
understand  the  residential  school,  its  role, 
and  its  working  philosophy.  To  really  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  residential  school, 
one  must  live  with  it  and  work  in  its  shadow; 
I  have  attempted  to  show  it  in  an  objective 
fashion  and  to  explain  its  workings — its  real 
core  is  the  people  associated  with  it.  To  know 
the  school  is  to  know  its  staff  and  the  dedi- 
cation with  which  its  people  work  zealously 
toward  the  betterment  of  our  blind  and  visual- 
ly handicapped  youth. 

— The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 


Music  Groups  Entertain  ■ 

The  Senior  Chorus  has  made  the  following  ap- 
pearances this  year: 

Dec.  3  —  Masonic  Lodge 
Feb.    2  —  Lions'  Club,  Helena 
Feb.  19  —  Eastern  Star,  Olive  Chapter 
Mar.   1  —  Retired  Teachers 
Apr.   1  —  Beauceant 
May  20  —  Lions'  Club,  Billings 
The  Trio  has  made  the  following  appearances: 
Mar.  23  —  Largent  Parent-Teachers' 

Association 
Apr.  29  —  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority 

Our  entire  department  always  gives  two  major 
programs  during  the  year;  Christmas  and  our 
Annual  Spring  Musical. 

Weaving 

The  seventh  grade  of  the  blind  department  is 
weaving  baskets  in  art.  There  is  a  wooden  base. 
Holes  are  drilled  in  the  base.  Mr.  Lyons  made  the 
bases.  Spokes  are  woven  in  the  holes.  Then  we 
weave  wet  reeds  through  the  spokes.  We  weave 
them  in  and  out.  When  we  have  woven  our  basket 
about  six  inches  high,  we  loop  the  spoke  reeds  over 
and  our  basket  is  finished.  Weaving  is  fun  and  it  is 
easy. 

— Patty  Hennings 

Class  Notes 

Rachel  and  her  famliy  recently  went  to  Helena 
and  visited  the  Historical  Museum  there.  She 
gave  us  a  very  interesting  report  about  the  things 
she  saw  there.  Richard  is  happy  that  his  sister, 
Frances,  has  moved  to  Great  Falls.  She  spent  a 
very  pleasant  day  with  her  last  Sunday.  Debbie 
took  a  long  trip  to  Washington  for  her  Easter 
vacation.  She  visited  her  grandparents  and  had  a 
most  enjoyable  time.  Bonnie  received  word  that 
her  horse  has  a  new  baby  colt.  She  can  hardly 


wait  to  get  home  to  see  it. 

Our  class  has  listened  to  several  interesting 
talking  books  this  year.  We  just  finished  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland"  which  we  enjoyed 
very  much.  Our  last  book  this  year  will  be 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass."  It  is  also  about 
Alice  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  it. 

— Miss  Kennedy's  Class 
My  Cat 

We  found  my  cat  at  my  grandmother's.  My  dad 
brought  my  cat  home  after  he  took  my  grand- 
mother home.  We  found  her  in  1957.  When  my 
dad  brought  her  home  she  wondered  where  she 
was.  She  smelled  my  records  and  my  tape  recorder 
and  the  lamp  in  the  front  room.  I  think  she  is  a 
very  nice  pet.  Her  name  is  Checkers. 

— Geffory  Hutton 

Social  Studies  News 

The  seventh  grade  has  been  studyifig  about 
"Our  Working  World"  in  geography.  It  is  the 
work  that  people  do  which  is  most  interesting 
to  others.  There  are  stories  about  lumbermen, 
fishermen,  farmers,  steel-construction  workers, 
inventors,  explorers  and  many  more. 

Magazines  are  full  of  stories  about  scientists, 
engineers,  doctors,  dentists,  teachers  and  lawyers. 

After  a  study  about  all  these  occupations, 
trades  and  professions  we  ask  ourselves,  "Can 
I  learn  to  do  a  certain  job?  Will  I  enjoy  doing 
it?  What  opportunities  are  there  in  the  future?" 

This  study  of  geography  also  tells  about  the 
resources  of  the  earth  and  how  they  are  used. 

— Seventh  Grade  Class 

We  See  a  Chick  Hatchery 

April  13,  1965,  a  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
Seventh  Grade  class  in  the  Blind  Department 
went  to  the  Chick  Hatchery.  The  weather  was 
just  perfect  for  a  field  trip.  There  we  learned 
how  baby  chicks  are  hatched.  We  learned  what 
chicks  will  be  the  best  egg  producers  and  what 
chicks  will  be  the  best  for  food.  The  cheapest 
chicks  are  19  cents  apiece.  The  higher  priced 
chicks  are  38  cents  apiece.  The  chicks  do  not  eat 
until  after  three  days.  During  the  first  three 
days  the  chicks  feed  on  a  yolk  that  is  inside 
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their  bodies.  In  the  incubators  the  temperature 
is  99?  degree  then  it  is  changed  to  98  degree.  The 
eggs  are  rotated  every  three  hours.  The  chicks 
are  in  an  incubator  for  about  21  days.  We  enjoy- 
ed this  field  trip  very  much.  Our  class  would 
like  to  thank  the  people  at  the  Chick  Hatchery 
for  letting  us  see  the  baby  chicks. 

Social  Studies  News 

Our  study  this  year  is  "History  of  Our  United 
States."  We  learn  how  time  marches  on  from  the 
beginnings  of  America  before  the  Revolution 
through  the  formation  of  a  new  Union.  Our 
national  government  shows  a  firm  attitude  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  We  try  new  ventures 
and  new  inventions  to  forge  ahead- 
Climaxing  in  the  Civil  War  we  protect  and 
preserve  our  Federal  Union.  America  makes 
progress  in  new  uses  of  natural  resources,  de- 
veloping big  business,  progresses  in  transport- 
ation, and  communication. 

We  meet  new  responsibilities  in  our  nation 
through  reform  movements  such  as  Hull  House, 
Labor  Movement,  Progress  in  Education,  and 
many  more. 

We  are  learning  to  look  ahead.  Yesterday's 
choice  belonged  to  our  forefathers.  Today's 
choice  belongs  to  us. 

Nowadays,  to  be  a  good  American  citizen  a 
person  must  do  his  best  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  American  economic  system.  A  good 
citizen  should  be  interested  in  politics.  Some  of 
the  biggest  political  questions  of  our  day  are 
economic  questions. 

In  studying  "Building  Citizenship"  in  ninth 
grade  we  aim  to  learn  about  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  citizen,  how  our  government  operates  and 
through  the  study  about  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions to  find  our  place  in  life  where  we  may 
be  best  fitted.  " 

Through  the  eleventh  ^"c^l^lq  we  devote  our 
study  to  "Consumer  Economic  Problems"  where 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  economic  principles 
and  common  business  practices  that  are  essential 
to  wisely  manage  our  personal  business  affairs 
as  well  as  being  helpful  in  choosing  our  occup- 
ation  or  profession.   Some  of   our  study  has 


covered  banking,  credit,  budgeting,  insurance 
installment  buying,  financing  the  purchase  of  i 
home,  consumer  buying  and  raising  our  stand 
ards  of  living. 

Our  next  study  will  deal  with  "Occupationa 
Guidance." 

—High  School  Classes 

The  Mountains 

MGiintains  are  so  big  and  high. 
Reaching  up  into  the  sky. 
They  are  dark  and  still  at  night. 
But  glisten  in  the  morning  light. 

Mountains  overlook  the  dale. 

And  in  sunset,  wear  a  veil. 

Of  many  different  colors  bright 

Which  disappear  when  it  comes  night. 

When  spring,  fall,  and  summer  go, 
They  wear  a  nightcap  of  white  snow 
That  sprinkles  down  so  silently 
Singing  to  every  flower  and  tree. 

A  lullaby  which  seems  to  say, 
"This  is  the  end  of  this  day." 
And  when  the  snow  becomes  the  rain 
The  mountains  will  wake  up  again. 

— ^Joy  Goodover 

Spring 

Spring,  spring,  spring. 

We  love  to  sing  when  it's  spring. 

We  sing  and  we  sing 

'till  the  rafters  ring 

And  troubles  us  not  a  thing. 

Spring,  spring,  spring. 

The  birds  fly  high  in  the  spring. 

The  birds  fly  high 

Up  in  the  sky. 

And  the  bumble  bees  do  sting. 

Spring,  spring,  spring. 

The  flowers  smell   good  in  the  spring. 

And  if  I  could 

I  know  I  would. 

Sing  with  the  birds  in  the  spring. 

—Charles  Berry 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Departmenf  of  the  Deaf 


Open  House 

We  had  Open  House  before  Easter  vacation. 
The  visitors  saw  us  work.  They  looked  at  our 
work.  We  talked  to  the  visitors  about  our  work. 
They  liked  our  pictures,  too.  My  mother  came 
to  visit.  Bob  and  Ann  came,  too.  They  are  my 
friends.  Now  they  know  about  our  school. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 

A  Trip  to  the  Sheep  Ranch 

The  boys  went  with  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Bell 
to  the  sheep  ranch.  We  went  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Saturday.  The  sheep  ranch  is  forty  miles  away. 
We  saw  many  sheep  and  lambs.  Six  of  the  lambs 
were  black.  The  grass  was  high.  The  sheep  and 
lambs  liked  to  eat  the  grass.  A  shepherd  dog 
was  taking  care  of  the  sheep.  He  was  a  big  dog. 

— Stephen  Brunelle 

At  the  Sheep  Ranch 

We  had  lots  of  fun  at  the  ranch,  too.  We 
played  "Touch  Tag."  Some  of  the  boys  wrestled 
on  the  grass.  We  had  a  good  lunch.  We  had  hot 
dogs  on  buns,  apples,  pickles, "potato  chips,  eggs, 
beans,  and  cheese.  We  saw  a  mother  cat  and  her 
three  babies.  The  mother  cat  was  in  a  tree.  I 
think  the  mother  cat  was  afraid  of  us. 

— Gregory  Lakey 

A  New  School  for  Me 

I  am  a  new  girl  in  Class  Three.  My  name  is 
Debbie  Gateley.  I  came  to  this  school  in  March. 
I  like  this  school.  Now  I  am  learning  to  write. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  my  new  friends.  I  have 
fun  with  them.  They  help  me,  too. 

— Debbie  Gateley 

My  'Easter  Surprise 

I  had  a  surprise  at  home.  We  have  a  new  car. 
It  is  a  Rambler.  It  is  green.  In  the  summer  we 
will  go  to  see  my  grandmother  in  our  new  car. 
My  grandmother  lives  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 


Maybe  we  will  see  the  ocean,  too.  It  will  be  a 
very  long  ride.  I  will  like  that. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 
Our  Poems 

We  say  poems  about  spring.  I  like  the  poem 
about  Robin  Redbreast.  I  drew  a  picture  of 
the  robin.  We  made  a  book  with  our  poems.  I 
will  say  my  poems  to  Carla.  Carla  is  my  little 
sister.  She  will  like  that. 

— Rita  Lux 

My  Uncle  from  Hong  Kong 

One  Friday  afternoon  I  had  a  nice  surprise. 
My  mother,  dad,  and  two  uncles  came  to  visit  me. 
I  never  saw  one  uncle  before.  He  came  from  a 
different  country.  The  country  is  across  the 
ocean.  The  name  of  the  country  is  China.  He 
lives  in  the  city  of  Hong  Kong.  I  was  happy  to 
see  my  new  uncle. 

— Marion  Louie 

My  First  Baby-sitting  Job 

My  mother  and  daddy  went  to  a  meeting  at  the 
YMCA  on  Saturday  night.  My  big  brother,  Jim, 
worked  hard  all  day.  He  raked  the  yard  for  our 
neighbors.  He  was  very  tired.  He  went  to  bed. 
Laurie  and  Jackie  went  to  bed  about  eight  o'clock. 
I  watched  TV  until  twelve-thirty.  Then  Mother 
and  Daddy  came  home.  They  said  I  did  a  good 
job.  They  gave  me  two  dollars.  I  think  I  will  save 
more  money.  Then  I  will  buy  skates. 

— Jon  Mullins 

Signs  of  Spring 

I  like  springtime  best.  The  grass  is  turning 
green.  The  robins  are  here  again.  Soon  they  will 
build  nests.  The  trees  and  bushes  have  buds.  We 
have  pussywillows  at  school.  At  home  we  have 
many  lambs.  Many  baby  animals  and  birds  are 
born  in  the  spring.  I  like  the  signs  of  spring. 

— Robert  Steppler 

My  Easter  Vacation 

I  arrived  home  on  Wednesday,  four  days 
before  Easter.  Herbert,  Mom,  and  Nancy  came 
to  the  bus  depot  to  meet  me. 

On  Thursday  I  saw  the  movie  "Mary  Poppins." 

On  Friday  I  helped  Mom  to  clean  a  friend's 
house  and  get  some  food  ready  for  dinner.  A 
friend  came  to  eat  supper  with  us. 
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On  Saturday  morning  I  went  to  town  with 
Mom  to  do  shopping.  I  went  to  a  shoe  store  and 
saw  a  live  monkey.  I  bought  my  Easter  outfit  in 
another  store  we  visited.  Joy  bought  me  an 
Easter  cake.  After  supper  Bobby  and  I  dyed  eggs. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  dressed  up  for  Easter. 
I  went  to  a  birthday  party.  We  ate  turkey,  salad, 
dressing,  mashed  potatoes  and  many  other  de- 
hcious  foods.  That  night  I  went  home  and  pack- 
ed my  clothes  and  to  get  ready  to  come  back  to 
school. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters 

My  oldest  brother,  William,  got  a  job  last 
month.  He  is  a  lumberjack  in  Braville,  Idaho.  He 
gets  good  pay.  We  were  glad  that  William  got  a 
job.  William  has  to  earn  money  because  he  will 
get  married  this  August  or  September. 

My  brother,  Thomas,  is  26  years  old.  He 
works  in  a  sawmill.  His  job  is  on  a  big  machine 
that  cuts  up  boards.  He  is  deaf.  He  went  to  our 
school  here  in  Great  Falls  before. 

My  sister,  Kathy  was  married  to  Warren  Ne- 
ville on  February  7,  1959.  They  live  in  Hender- 
son, Nevada.  They  have  3  daughters. 

Lawerence  is  husky.  He  is  21  years  old.  He 
works  in  a  sawmill  at  night.  He  is  not  very  am- 
bitious. 

John  is  20  years  old.  He  will  graduate  from 
high  school  on  May  28th.  He  will  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  get  a  job  as  a  shepherd.  Maybe  he  will 
join  the  army  later.  He  is  my  favorite  brother. 

Judy  is  18  years  old  and  a  junior  in  high 
school.  She  is  a  chubby  girl  and  quite  tall.  She 
will  get  a  job  this  summer  if  she  can. 

Suzanne  is  very  smart  and  in  the  4th  grade. 
Her  ambition  is  to  be  a  nurse.  First  she  will  go 
to  college. 

Frederick  is  the  youngest  child  in  my  family. 
He  is  7  years  old  and  in  the  1st  grade.  He  loves 
to  play  with  the  guns  and  toy  trucks. 

— Anita  Sides 

New  Glasses 

On  April  17,  my  parents  took  me  to  the  eye 
doctor  in  Plains.  I  sat  in  a  chair  and  Dr.  Shull  had 
me  look  through  a  machine  and  he  asked  me  if  T 
could  see  the  letters.  I  couldn't  see  the  letters  very 
well  at  first.  Dr.  Shull  kept  changing  the  glasses 
on  the  machine  and  I  could  finally  see  the  letters. 


I  picked  out  the  frames.  I  chose  black  frames 
like  s6me  of  the  other  boys  have. 

Dr.  Shull  sent  my  glasses  to  me  here  at  school. 
I  am  wearing  them  now  and  I  can  see  much  better. 
They  feel  fine. 

— James  Allen 

Our  Science  Project 

We  are  studying  the  growth  of  plants  in  our 
science  class  now.  We  planted  corn,  beans  and 
peas  in  cotton  and  some  in  sawdust.  They  have 
started  to  grow.  We  take  turns  every  week  water- 
ing them.  They  are  growing  so  fast  we  can  almost 
see  them  grow.  When  they  get  a  little  bigger  we 
will  mark  them  with  ink  so  we  can  measure  their 
growth. 

— Barbara  Duncan 

Roller  Skating 

Now  that  spring  is  here  we  boys  have  gotten  out 
the  roller  skates.  We  roller  skate  every  evening 
after  our  work  is  finished.  Sometimes  we  play  tag 
and  have  races  on  skates.  We  play  a  game  where 
we  throw  a  glove  and  if  it  hits  you,  you  are  it.  The 
other  day  I  was  roller  skating  real  fast  and  a 
wheel  came  off.  I  fell  and  hurt  my  knee.  Some  of 
the  boys  laughed  at  me  but  it  wasn't  funny.  Roller 
skating  is  fun  and  a  good  exercise. 

— Billy  Dess 

Spring  on  the  Ranch 

When  I  went  home  for  Easter  vacation  we  had 
many  new  baby  lambs.  They  were  so  cute  and 
frisky.  At  first  they  have  very  little  wool  and 
their  pink  skin  shows  and  they  are  all  wet.  But 
soon  they  have  wool  and  look  so  nice.  We  have 
some  baby  calves,  too.  They  run,  jump  and  play. 
The  weather  was  quite  cold  for  these  new  babies. 
Some  of  the  mother  sheep  don't  want  their  babies 
so  we  had  to  take  them  and  feed  them  with  bottles. 
We  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  feed  for  the  sheep 
and  cattle.  We  herd  the  sheep  to  the  barn  to  see 
if  they  have  had  any  new  baby  lambs. 

It  is  a  lot  of  work  but  we  enjoy  it.  I  am  anxious 
to  go  home  to  help  Dad  this  summer. 

— ^Nancy  Burns 

The  Ice  Show 

Last  Sunday  I  went  to  the  ice  skating  show  with 
my  sister.  She  was  selling  soft  drinks  and  I  helped 
her  some.  The  children  in  the  show  were  dressed 
in  beautiful  costumes.  Mr.  Casey  had  taught  all 
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of  them  to  skate.  The  music  started  and  a  girl 
dressed  in  orange  came  skating  out.  She  was  beauti- 
ful. Some  of  the  httle  children  were  dressed  like 
rabbits  and  they  jumped  and  acted  like  little 
rabbits  on  skates.  They  were  cute.  Then  the  last 
one  was  a  boy  in  a  glittering  costpme.  He  was 
very  good.  Maybe  he  will  be  a  star  some  day. 
Every  one  liked  him.  Then  we  sang  our  national 
anthem  and  it  was  over.  I  like  it  very  much. 
I  wish  I  could  take  lessons  next  year  and  be  in  the 
show. 

— Shelly  Black 

Girls'  Softball 

We  girls  are  playing  softball  with  the  big  girls 
in  gym  class  now.  We  play  every  Monday  and 
Wednesday.  We  are  learning  to  pitch  over-hand 
and  to  hold  the  bat  right.  We  are  learning  to 
throw  and  catch.  Some  of  the  girls  are  pretty 
good  hitters.  They  made  some  home-runs.  Yester- 
day we  chose  up  tea^s.  The  team  I  was  on  lost. 
The  wind  was  blowing  so  much  it  was  hard  to 
catch  the  ball.  After  this  we  will  wait  for  a  nice  day 
to  play  Softball.  When  it  isn't  nice  we  will  practice 
in  the  gym. 

— Jan  Joyce 

Exercise 

I  plan  to  exercise  every  day.  I  will  try  to  im- 
prove my  health  by  regular  exercise. 

Every  year  in  gym  we  take  physical  fitness  tests. 
Two  years  ago  I  could  do  only  28  sit-ups.  Last 
year  I  did  42,  and  n<ow  I  did  more  because  I 
practiced  and  practiced.  The  other  day  I  did  45 
sit-ups  in  two  minutes. 

One  night  I  did  over  one  hundred  sit-ups  when 
I  was  exercising  by  myself.  I  was  very  stiff  the 
next  day. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 

My  Two  Clubs 

Last  fall  I  was  elected  president  of  two  groups. 
They  are  the  Collins  Literary  Society  and  Class 
of  1966.  I  was  president  first  in  1963  and  again 
this  year.  This  year  is  the  first  time  that  I  was 
elected  president  of  a  large  group,  which  is  the 
Collins  Literary  Society. 

Being  a  leader  in  the  clubs  at  school  is  part  of 
my  education  because  I  am  learning  how  to  use 
my  abilities  in  the  clubs.  I  am  learning  how  to 
work  with  people  and  to  do  things  that  are  need- 


ed in  the  school.  I  am  learningg  how  to  arrange 
events  such  as  banquets  and  picnics. 

This  year  I  have  been  very  busy  with  every- 
thing and  I  hope  my  work  in  the  clubs  have  made 
the  students  understand  and  enjoy  me. 

— Kenneth  Safty 

A  Busy  Summer  in  Alaska 
The  Alaskans  are  rebuilding  the  town  of  Val- 
dez  which  was  damaged  by  the  earthquake  on 
March  27,  1964.  Anchorage,  Seward  and  Kodiak 
were  damaged,  too.  The  U.S.  Government  engine- 
ers feared  that  if  there  was  another  earthquake  it 
would  wash  the  whole  town  away.  It  is  sitting  on 
a  cliff  above  the  sea. 

Before  last  winter  came  one  grade  school  was 
completely  rebuilt  about  four  miles  inland.  The 
children  went  to  school  in  buses  all  winter.  This 
summer  the  Alaskans  will  be  busy  building  and 
moving  into  New  Valdez  from  Old  Valdez.  So  if 
another  earthquake  strikes,  they  will  be  ready. 

— Judy  Cox 

My  Darkroom 

Last  winter  father  and  I  planned  a  new  dark- 
room in  the  basement  of  our  home.  On  January 
28th  we  started  to  build  the  darkroom. 

I  painted  the  outside  wall  of  the  darkroom. 
The  color  is  ivory.  Father  ordered  some  boards 
for  shelves.  I  made  the  shelves.  I  bought  the 
boards  for  the  door  and  father  made  it.  I  got 
handle  for  the  door  and  other  hardware. 

When  the  darkroom  was  finished,  I  put  all  the 
darkroom  equipment  into  the  room.  I  made  a 
bulletin  board  and  put  it  on  the  wall  of  the  dark- 
room. 

Last  April  I  bought  49  new  black  floor  tiles 
and  some  cement  and  I  laid  the  titles.  The  dark- 
room looks  very  nice. 

— Lyle  Johnson 

My  Favorite  Country 

I  would  like  to  be  a  lumberjack  in  the  forest.  I 
want  to  live  in  Western  Montana  in  a  cabin  and 
sometimes  ride  a  horse  in  the  mountains. 

I  like  Western  Montana  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  state  because  Western  Montana  has 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  large  forests,  many  creeks 
and  rivers.  In  the  southern  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Montana,  there  are  only  plains,  hills  and  few 
trees. 

— -Lonny  Ulvestad 
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